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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


FTEN We have 
had the question 
asked of us, “How 
can_ representa- 
tives of the or- 
ganized workers 


continue to hold 
out the olive 
branch of peace to those who in 
the past have used unfair, brutal 
methods to suppress their hopes? 
In the light of all the cruel wrongs 


that have been perpetrated, can 
you ever hope for fair treatment 
from those who are mainly re- 
sponsible? 

Our position is based upon our 
experiences in the past. Yes, we 
believe we can convince at least 
some of those who have opposed 
us in the past, of the reasonable- 
ness of our demands; of the neces- 
sity that they recognize our rights 
to collectively demand that 
through our chosen representa- 
tives we have a voice and a choice 
in the adjustment of the terms of 
employment: a right to collectively 
accept or reject the terms offered. 

Among those whom we now 
meet in conferences, who fully rec- 
ognize today our rights, our inter- 
ests in the questions under consid- 
eration, are many who in the past 
resisted with all the legal and il- 
legal power they could muster our 
demand for just that consideration 
they today accept as our unques- 
tionable right. 
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When we consider the recent 
past we have no reason to doubt 
the wisdom of our course; no 
cause to doubt our eventual com- 
plete victory over prejudice and 
intolerance. 

Men still young can remember 
the time when applicants for work 
at the coal mines in districts now 
thoroughly organized were re- 
quired to sign “iron-clad’” con- 
tracts, the expressed will of the 
employers as to the personal con- 
duct of those whom they consented 
to employ, and foremost among 
the requirements contained there- 
in was “that the applicant for em- 
ployment foreswore any and all 
labor unions; that he would not, 
under penalty, engage in a strike, 
or demand conditions that were 
not specified in the agreement; 
and the employer in those days 
was only governed by his own good 
will whether he granted the con- 
ditions embodied in his own con- 
tract or not. 

And, but a few years before that 
time, the working people of this 
and every country were to all in- 
tents and purposes the personal 
property of the employers. Less 


than one hundred years ago the 
miners of Great Britain were held 
by law to be part of the property 
of the owner of the mine. 

In this country the laws of 
many of the states designated the 
maximum wages workers in the 
various callings could demand in 
return for their services, and even 
the kind of clothes a workingman 
or his family should wear was 
prescribed by the statutes. 

We recognize that we have still 
much to work for; the necessity 
for continued striving. We realize 
that there is much of the spirit of 
the “master” of old in the present- 
day employer. 

And we see no reason for pes- 
simism, no necessity to deviate 
from our course. We find, today, 
that society as a whole has prac- 
tically recognized the justice of 
our main demand—our right to 
collectively present our demands 
for the amelioration of conditions 
of employment. And the relics of 
the past, the employers who refuse 
to recognize this right are ever de- 
creasing in numbers. — United 
Mine Worker. 





“INTELLECTUALS,” PLEASE NOTE 


dangerous phases 
of present day 
affairs is the 
group of other- 
wise disengaged 

? ma : philanthro- 
pists who wish to do things for the 
poor, and the developing profes- 
sion of specially trained salaried 
individuals who are anxious to es- 
tablish ways and means by which 
they may solve the industrial and 
social problems of the workers. 
The burdens that the workers have 
borne, the injustice and the abuse 
that have been shunted upon them, 
ought to arouse sympathy and con- 





cern. But sympathy and concern 
must be tempered by a degree of 
wisdom and directed by knowledge 
of a principle fundamental for de- 
mocracy and individual freedom. 
The principle involved is the real- 
ization of one of the difficult, im- 
portant and heart-breaking facts 
of life—the limitations upon our 
capacity to help our fellows. No 
one can transmit to another his 
knowledge or the results of his ex- 
periences. The act of learning is 
necessarily personal—it is bound 
up with the loneness of each life. 
By. acquiring knowledge and 
wisdom, by mental and moral de- 
velopment, come progress and 
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growth. Paternalism and the be- 
nevolent efforts to relieve individ- 
uals of responsibility of working 
out their own lives, avert some 
immediate distress, but they pre- 
pare the way for greater disasters 
in the future by weakening the 
mental and moral fiber of the peo- 
ple. There is much of pathos in 
the inevitable conclusion—but you 
cannot do all things for all people. 
You can advise, counsel, but the 
decision must rest with the per- 
sons concerned. You may long to 
gather the suffering and the op- 
pressed under your guidance, but 
they have a right to their own 
wills, even to their own mistakes. 

3ut there are people who do not 
have an appreciation of what con- 
stitutes the proper sphere of their 
activities or a sense of delicacy 
about invading the privacy of an- 
other’s life. These persons have 
busied themselves increasingly 
with the problems and affairs of 
the lives of their fellows—those 
less fortunate economically. There 
are few details of life at home, at 
work, at recreation concerning 
which they do not feel thoroughly 
competent and at liberty to give 
advice or supervision. 

Some of these understudies to 
Providence are actuated by gener- 
ous and sympathetic emotions. 
They want to do good in the world 
—the majority in truth, that they 
may feel] that glow of gratification 
that comes from doing for others. 
They have a vision of a new world 
with themselves as the creators. 
The work of these creators and 
renovators has become commer- 
cialized and dignified by the title 
of profession—they are experts— 
experts in social welfare, experts 
on home life, domestic relations, 
child life, and the thousand and 
one problems that arise out of the 
lives of the poor. They are willing 
and feverishly anxious to be ap- 
pointed upon commissions or as 
government agents to help the 


wage-earners to save their money; 
to secure minimum wages by law; 
to secure legislative provisions 
protecting their physical well- 
being. All these solutions are for- 
mulated along lines that necessi- 
tate governmental machinery and 
the employment of experts—the 
“intellectuals.”” The conclusion is 
inevitable that there is a very close 
connection between employment 
as experts and the enthusiasm for 
human welfare. 

They are anxious to do things 
for the workers, anxious to do 
everything but that which is es- 
sential—get off their backs and 
give them an opportunity to do 
things for themselves. 

As these expert reformers—‘“in- 
tellectuals’”—increase in number 
and zeal they disclose plainly that 
their prototype is the ancient vil- 
lage busybody to whom no detail 
of other men’s lives was sacred, 
and their present purposes are no 
more exalted than were those of 
the unskilled busybody who 
worked without technical training. 

There is nothing in greater con- 
trast to the ideals and principles 
of democracy than interference in 
such phases of men’s lives as 
ought and must be the determina- 
tion of their own wills. 

These so-called experts can ad- 
vise and give counsel, but after all 
their information is indirect and 
lacks the sureness and authority 
of personal experience. They are 
experts on theoretical plans and 
not authorities on the facts of life 
and work—the emotions and feel- 
ings that are inseparable from 
them—knowledge that must be the 
basis for any effort to secure bet- 
terment in the lives of the burden- 
bearers themselves. 

The wage-earners must work 
out their own salvation, solve their 
own problems. They welcome 
co-operation and information, but 
they resent and reject all efforts at 
outside direction, supervision or 
domination.—Federationist. 
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THE TOLL OF POVERTY 


=) WO hundred and 
fiftythousand 
men, women and 
children are 
killed each year 
in the United 
States and 
4,000,700 are 
wounded because our statesmen re- 
main silent in the face of the daily 
atrocities wrought in times of 
“peace” by our system of economic 
and industrial exploitation. 

Such is the toll each year in the 
United States of poverty and its 
offspring, preventable disease. The 
figures are ultra-conservative, be- 
ing but half the total number of 
deaths and illnesses, which, ac- 
cording to the highest medical au- 
thority, could be prevented by 
stamping out poverty or merely 
by appropriating a third the cost 
of one battleship for the public 
health. 

They do not include the 100,000 
American babies killed by poverty 
each year before they reach their 
first birthday. These and the quar- 
ter million older persons die an- 
nually as victims of a system by 
which the few are protected by 
government in the ownership and 
arbitrary control of the land, nat- 
ura! resources and machinery that 
should be a source of life and well- 
being to all. 

Instead of attacking the injus- 
tice and dishonor and cruelty of 
exploitation at home, or appropri- 
ating money with which the death- 
toll could be cut in half, our states- 
men propose to spend hundreds of 
millions to defend principles and 
ideals that have been openly and 
repeatedly violated here at home 
without protest, and that are 
flouted and crucified by men who 
pose as our leading citizens. 

Nor can anything else be ex- 
pected until the victims, the 
workers and producers, awake, or- 








ganize and match their power 
against that of those who now ex- 
ploit them unchecked. 

The Committee on Industrial 
Relations shows that poverty is 
the direct cause of a peace toll of 
misery, suffering and death in this 
country surpassing that suffered 
by the armed forces of any bellig- 
erent country in Europe. 

Governmental neglect is the sec- 
ond cause. But if the money now 
piling up in New York banks to 
the credit of men who are pre- 
paring an imperialistic campaign 
of world exploitation were distrib- 


uted in higher wages, cheap 
eredits and lower rents, there 
would be no need for govern- 


mental action. 

Major-General William C. Gor- 
gas is the man who cleaned up 
Panama and made possible the 
digging of the Canal. He is the 
highest medical officer of the 
United States army, and a scien- 
tist of world reputation. He said: 

“The preventable mortality in 
this country is greater than the 
mortality caused by the European 
war. Science knows that the chief 
cause of disease is poverty; that 
disease can never be eliminated so 
long as people are forced to live 
poorly and close together.” 

Here are the figures compiled in 
co-operation with governmental 
experts and indorsed by them, 
showing how poverty kills: 

In Brookline, Mass., live the 
well-to-do, and the rich of Boston. 
Babies die in Brookline at the rate 
of 76 per thousand. In South 
Bethlehem, where live the steel 
workers, whose brawn and brain 
produce the wealth that has glut- 
ted Wall Street banks and the cof- 
fers of Broadway wine merchants, 
babies die at the rate of 233 per 
thousand. 

Where the people 
hardest, their babies 


work the 
die the 
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fastest. Poverty kills them. It is 
fair to say that the net result of 
the American steel industry is kill- 
ing babies and making million- 
aires. 

East Orange, N. J., is another 
wealthy suburban town, where no 
one works very hard and most of 
the residents work not at all. Ba- 
bies die there at the rate of 78 
per thousand. 

Fall River, Mass., is a center of 
the textile industry of New Eng- 
land. The people there produce 
the wealth that is spent in towns 
like Brookline and East Orange, 
or on Fifth avenue in New York. 
And their babies die at the rate 
of 229 per thousand. 

For every baby of the well-to-do 
that dies in East Orange or Brook- 
line, three babies of the poor, who 
are also the most industrious, die 
in Fall River or South Bethlehem. 

In Fall River wages are so low 
that many mothers work in the 
mills. Among 833 infants in Fall 
River, it was found that the in- 
fant mortality rate among families 
with non-working mothers was 
160.5, and that among families 
with working mothers was 303.6. 

3ut the rate of 76 deaths per 
thousand in Brookline or 78 per 
thousand in East Orange is far 
too high. Even in those towns 
there are many poor people, for 
even there, there is some work to 
be done. And the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor 
found that the death rate for ba- 
bies in Montclair, N. J., was only 
39 per thousand in a _ well-to-do 
ward, as against 130 per thousand 
in a ward where the workers live. 

The slaughter goes on at two 
and three times the Brookline or 
East Orange rate not only in Fall 
River, but in every factory town 
in the country. Everywhere pov- 
erty, disease and death are great- 
est in towns where people work 
the hardest and produce the most 
wealth. 


For instance, the infant death 
rates are 228 per thousand for Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa.; 176.4 per thou- 
sand for Homestead, Pa.; 190.8 
per thousand for Youngstown, O.; 
and 245 per thousand for Man- 
chester, N. H. 

There is no reason why the 
death rates for Brookline and East 
Orange should not prevail for the 
whole United States. They would 
prevail if the people were given a 
chance to live. According to the 
United States census, the infant 
mortality rate for the United 
States as a whole is 124 per thou- 
sand and the total number of chil- 
dren who died in 1910 was ap- 
proximately 266,016. If the rate 
had been 77 per thousand the total 
number of deaths would have been 
reduced by 100,828 babies for that 
year. 

In making the above compari- 
son, the same method has been 
used for computing the death rates 
in Brookline and East Orange as 
for South Bethlehem, Fall River, 
Homestead, McKees Rocks and the 
other towns named. 

In California, the infant mortal- 
ity rate in Berkeley was 57.1 per 
thousand. In Los Angeles, where 
en anti-picketing ordinance and 
government by the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association pre- 
vents the workers from organiz- 
ing, and there are many slums and 
factories, the rate was 110. Cli- 
mate in each case cuts down the 
rate, but the proportion as_ be- 
tween economic comfort and eco- 
nomic want remains the same. 

In New York City the United 
States Public Health Service 
found that among garment work- 
ers with annual earnings of $666 
or more the child mortality rate 
was 114; while among garment 
workers with annual earnings of 
$486 or less, it was 200. 

In the figures and facts involved 
in this subject lie truths so shock- 
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ing to any man devoted to the 
ideals and principles for which the 
American flag stands, that one 
wonders how any defender of the 
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flag could ignore this dishonor and 

these atrocities when he sets out 

to awaken the conscience of his 
~ countrymen.—Labor Clarion. 





ORGANIZED LABOR 


egag| RESIDENT PER- 

31 KINS of the Cigar- 
makers’ _Interna- 
tional Union, 
refutes the favorite 
anti- union argu- 
ments that trade 
unionism is based 
on the principles of monopoly and 
that it is useless for unions to raise 
wages, as these gains are overcome 
by increased living costs. 

Professor Laughlin of the eco- 
nomic department of the University 
of Chicago is the latest to expound 
these fallacies, and he is answered 
as follows by President Perkins in 
the current issue of the Cigarmak- 
ers’ Official Journal: 

“The professor robed in the 
academic insignia, with a diploma 
dazzling before his eyes, assumes 
sometimes an authority on eco- 
nomic questions based on surface 
indications. His conclusions are, 
as a rule, unreliable, biased and un- 
worthy of credence. In surveying 
the activities of trades unions in 
relation to wages and the cost of 
living, Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, 
in an article on the ‘Monopoly of 
Labor,’ published in one of the 
magazines some time ago, displayed 
a degree of ignorance which is 
somewhat perplexing to the man 
without a diploma. 

““*As a matter of cold fact,’ asks 
Prof. Laughlin, ‘how has the work- 
ingman fared with this method of 
raising wages in recent years? In 
the principal manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, leaving out 
salaried employes, in the ten years 
from 1897-1907 (according to the 
index number of the Bureau of 
Labor) wages had risen from 99.2 
to 122.4, or 23 per cent., while retail 














HAS NO MONOPOLY 


prices for food had increased from 
96.3 to 120.6, or 25.5 per cent. That 
is, the purchasing power of wages 
fell 2.5 per cent. during that period 
of unusual expansion of business. 
In short, the whole effect of the 
wage increase had been nullified by 
the rise in the prices of food usual- 
ly consumed in the family budget.’ 

“It is more than a presumption, 
which leads to the assertion of the 
futility of the trades union move- 
ment, to overcome the increase in 
the cost of living by higher wages 
and shorter hours. The statistics 
published by the Federal Govern- 
ment make no distinction between 
the earnings of union labor and 
non-union labor. The earnings of 
women and children are also in- 
cluded in the total. Hence to draw 
a hard and fast line in reference to 
the increase in wages, as compared 
with the cost of living, which in- 
cludes the organized and unorgan- 
ized, has no practical value whatso- 
ever. It is based on a line of rea- 
soning devoid of common sense, in- 
telligent comparison and analysis. 

“The trades union movement is 
not responsible for the low wages 
paid to non-union labor; it is not 
due to its activities that the wages 
paid to this class of labor does not 
advance with the increase in the 
cost of living. It has always con- 
tended that the tendency in the 
average wage rate, compared with 
the cost of living, due to a lack of 
organization, is downward; grad- 
ually leading to a state of semi- 
pauperism and degradation. But 
it has also contended that by or- 
ganization on trades union lines 
this tendency would be eliminated. 
That it has not fully succeeded is 
not due to the principles underly- 
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ing the trades union movement; 
on the contrary it is due to a lack 
of organization on a more extensive 
scale. A correct analysis of the 
value of the trades union movement 
in this particular direction can be 
obtained only by preparing sta- 
tistics of trades union wages as 
compared with the cost of living. 
All other methods are worthless 
for a fair and honest comparison. 

“Prof. Laughlin then concludes, 
as follows: 

“ ‘After all the bad blood stirred 
up in some twenty years the unions 
have accomplished practically 
nothing toward raising their power 
of consumption. Obviously some- 
thing is very far wrong with the 
principles on which they are operat- 
ing. They have climbed this hard, 
uphill road for decades only to find 
no passage through at the end. 
Economically, the principle of mo- 
nopoly of labor does not work in 
favor of the laborer.’ 

“Prof. Laughlin failed to mention 
a single industry in which organ- 
ized labor has even a semblance of 
a monopoly. He has failed to sus- 
tain his sweeping charge with a 
single fact. Generalities without 
any basis are not convincing; 
neither are they of any value in any 
educational sense. Tirades of this 
nature only tend to intensify the 
general confusion which predom- 
inates the public mind. 

“Organized labor has no monop- 
oly. The majority of the workers 
are still unorganized. Of the fe- 
male workers engaged in the indus- 
tries, approximating over seven 
millions, less than one-half of a 
million are members of trades 
unions. This dispenses with the 
necessity of any further elabora- 
tion. This single fact is sufficient 
to annihilate the phantom which 
emanated from the fertile brain of 
a professor of a great university.” 
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FROM GEORGE P. WEST, COM- 
MITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Not in years have the press 
agents of Big Business worked 
harder than at present to convince 
the workers that wage increases 
do not help them and that the only 
way to improve their condition is 
to work harder and live cheaper. 

The National City Bank, finan- 
cial arm of the Rockefeller inter- 
ests, is the latest to repeat the 
time-worn rigmarole which proves 
that two times two make three. In 
its March letter, which has been 
widely quoted in the daily press, 
the bank says: 

“Generally speaking, wages en- 
ter into the prices of the product, 
and unless counter-balancing econ- 
omies are introduced, a rise of 
wages means that the public must 
pay more for the goods or services, 
and as the public is largely com- 
posed of wage-earners, the effect 
is to raise the cost of living on 
themselves. There is no real ad- 
vancement or betterment of condi- 
tions in this.” 

It seems a waste of time to show 
the humbuggery of this argument. 
3ut a lot of people who let others 
do their thinking for them are 
muddled by it. 

Here is the answer in the lan- 
guage of a conservative economist, 
Professor Jacob H. Hollander of 
Johns Hopkins University. It is 
only a high-brow statement of 
what every sensible man knows, 
but it should prove useful in an- 
swering those who are impressed 
by titles and who demand “author- 
ity” for everything. 

Testifying before the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations in 
New York on January 20, 1915, 
Professor Hollander, who is 
known among economists for his 
conservatism, said: 

“The statement is commonly 
made that after all it would do 

(Continued on Page 15.) 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


request of President Gompers, appeared before the meeting 

of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor, 

so that, if possible, some understanding could be reached between 
our International Union and the Clerks’ International Union relative to 
the decision of the San Francisco convention, which was that the clerks 
be unseated in all central bodies and State branches, where their local 
unions held in membership drivers of wagons or chauffeurs operating 
delivery trucks or vehicles of any kind. The Clerks’ International 
Union was represented by President Kiernan, Secretary Conway and 
Organizer Baker. After a hearing before the council, which took place 
on a certain afternoon and continued the next day, no agreement was 
reached, the General President insisting that the council put into effect 
the action of the San Francisco convention. The General Office has 
since been notified that the executive council sustained the decision of 
the convention, which, as stated above, compels the Clerks’ Interna- 
tion Union under penalty of being unseated in the several central bodies 
and State branches, to turn over to our organization all men who prop- 
erly come under our jurisdiction—drivers and chauffeurs. 

The Clerks’ International Union also applied for a change in charter 
title from their present title. They now call themselves the Clerks’ In- 
ternational Union of America, and they wanted their title changed to 
Mercantile Employes’ International Union, claiming jurisdiction over all 
men who deliver packages of any kind, or in any way connected with 
the delivery department of any store. The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor refused.to grant this request on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional and that under the laws of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor an extension of the charter rights could not be 
given to any International union which involves the membership of any 
other International union already chartered. The General President, of 
course, protested against the application of the clerks for a change in 
charter title. The council said that they would refer this request to the 
next convention of the American Federation of Labor, and they non- 
concurred in the request. The council may refer the matter to the next 
convention of the American Federation of Labor to be held in Baltimore 
this year, and the clerks can also bring the matter into the convention 
on a resolution, which will be done. Of course the delegates from your 
International Union will have to oppose any such proposition. 

I merely mention these matters for your information so that you 
may be guided in the future as to how to handle the situation in your 
district. As the case now stands, we ask you in your several districts 
to see that any local union of the clerks, seated in the central body or 
State branch, having in their membership drivers or chauffeurs, that 
they be unseated in the central body and State branch of the American 
‘Federation of Labor until such time as they turn over to our organiza- 
tion those drivers. We have done our part and it is up to you in your 
several districts to do your share and put into practice and effect what 
we have already accomplished at the American Federation of Labor con- 


Si: the last issue of the Journal, the General President, on the 
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vention, and this is also true of the bakery wagon drivers and the same 
decision prevails. 


E expect our local secretary-treasurers, representing our 
VV unions in all sections of the country, to buy their supplies 
from the General Office. We sell at General Headquarters sup- 
plies for local unions just as cheap, and in many instances, 
cheaper than they can buy them in their several districts. The ques- 
tion might arise as to why the International Union sells supplies. As 
the magazine has never touched on this subject, an explanation at this 
time might be considered appropriate. There are two reasons why the 
the International Union handles supplies, such as ledgers, stationery, etc. 
First, the International Union obtains a small profit from the sale of 
supplies, which is placed in the general fund and helps to strengthen the 
treasury and the International Union, of which you are a material part, 
so when buying from Headquarters you are practically trading with 
yourself. 

The second reason, which is, perhaps, the most important, is that 
we must have these supplies on hand because there are several small 
local unions located in small towns and villages, in camps or settlements, 
where the local union can not secure supplies. In many instances there 





are no printing shops in their district. In other instances the unions 


might not only find it impossible to procure proper supplies, but they 
would not know how or what to order or the kind of material they need. 
Therefore, the International Union, for the benefit of its small local 
unions, must keep on hand supplies. We have chartered from the 
International Union perhaps 125 local unions with a membership of less 
than one hundred in various sections of the country. Now then, when 
we purchase these supplies from our printer, we order in large amounts 
and by ordering in large quantities, which we keep in stock at General 
Headquarters, we can buy cheaper than you can buy in your local dis- 
trict, as you would, perhaps, only purchase one hundred letterheads, one 
hundred envelopes. or one thousand envelopes, or three or four ledgers 
of different sizes. When we order envelopes we order, perhaps, one hun- 
dred thousand. For instance, after the adjournment of the last conven- 
tion, we ordered four hundred thousand constitutions, which cost us a 
great deal less than had we ordered but fifty thousand, and before the 
next convention comes around we will use up all of these constitutions. 
Now then, the principal part of printing is the setting up of the type, 
and when the type is set up it is almost as easy for the printing estab- 
lishment to run out ten thousand copies as it is to run out the first one 
hundred copies. This is why we can buy cheaper than you can buy, be- 
cause we buy in large quantities. Some of our local secretary-treasurers 
feel that they are wise beyond their years, they have a friend in the 
printing business in their district, and this friend tells them that he can 
save them a few cents by having him purchase his supplies from him. 
Yes, sometimes they can save a few cents on the first order. This friend 
finds out first what they are paying to the General Office for a certain 
class of supplies and then he underbids the General Office, but after three 
or four months he starts in telling you that paper has gone up; that 
labor has gone up, and he raises his price a little higher. This is how 
the game is worked: He takes the secretary-treasurer aside, buys him 
a cigar or perhaps a dinner, and tells him that as a union man he ought 
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to pay a little more and explains to him that as he can have the work 
done by a union printer in his own town and as a citizen of that town 
he should buy from the local printer, and the local secretary-treasurer 
very often falls for this line of dope. Now then we have a standard set 
of prices in the General Office that never change. We admit that we 
make a little profit on some supplies, but we also insist that you can not 
beat our prices on any of the supplies that we sell, and if there is a slight 
difference in the price it is in your favor because the money is paid into 
the General Office and goes into our treasury and helps pay the expenses 
of the International organization. While it is not absolutely compulsory 
upon your local union to buy your supplies from the General Office, such 
as ledgers, envelopes and other stationery, you are morally bound to give 
all the business you possibly can to the General Office and thereby help 
the International institution, which has a very low per capita tax, because 
in helping the International institution you are thereby helping your- 
selves, because should you become involved in a strike or some other diffi- 
culty, the money you have paid into the General Office will be returned to 
you a hundred fold. It will be here, and you will get it in case you need it. 
Therefore, you members who read this Journal at your next regular 
meeting, ask your secretary-treasurer where he purchases his supplies, 
and if he is purchasing anything from a print shop in the district which 


he can secure from the International Office, make a motion that the sec- . 


retary-treasurer stand instructed from now on to purchase all supplies 
than can be obtained from the General Office. By doing this you will be 
acting as a real member of the International Brotherhood and you are 
also helping yourself. 





Please read carefully the editorial relative to local unions purchas- 
ing supplies from Headquarters. The following is a list of the supplies 
we handle with the prices we charge: Organization fee, $15.00; initia- 
tion stamps, 25 cents each; monthly due stamps (per capita), 15 cents 
each; constitutions, 5 cents each; official due cards, 2 cents each; due 
card covers, 50 cents per hundred; rituals, 25 cents each; honorable 
withdrawal cards, 5 cents each; transfer cards, 5 cents each; voucher 
books, 50 cents each; receipt beoks, 50 cents each; duplicate charters, 
$1.00 each; ledger, 190 pages, $1.50 each; ledger, 200 pages, $2.25 each; 
ledger, 300 pages, $3.00 each; ledger, 500 pages, $6.00 each; ledger, 
1,000 pages, $10.00 each; cash books, 100 pages, for less than 300 mem- 
bers, $1.75 each; cash books, 150 pages, for 300 members or over, $2.50 
each; day books, 100 pages, for less than 300 members, $1.75 each; day 
books, 200 pages, for 300 members or over, $2.50 each; minute books, 
100 pages, 75 cents each; minute books, 200 pages, $1.25 each; business 
agents’ collection books, 50 cents each; official letter paper, 75 cents per 
100 sheets ; official envelopes, 50 cents per 100; local application blanks, 
50 cents per 100; union buttons, 25 cents each: emblem watch charms, 
$1.50 each; emblem cuff links, 75 cents per pair; seals, $3.50 each; 
blanks for reporting election of officers, monthly reports and order 
blanks, free. 
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carried on by the Senate committee in Washington on the appoint- 

ment of Louis Brandeis as a member of the United States Supreme 

Court. I suppose you are wondering whether or not Mr. Brandeis 
will be appointed. Well, we do not blame you for wondering at this in- 
vestigation, and we do not blame you for being interested. In fact, you 
should be censured if you are not interested, because, first, let it be un- 
derstood that Mr. Brandeis is one of the best friends, and one of the very 
few friends in the legitimate legal fraternity that organized labor can 
claim as one of its honest, sincere, real, unselfish friends. Perhaps we 
might say the same thing about Frank P. Walsh, because while he also 
belongs to the legal fraternity he is a friend such as labor and the toil- 
ing masses of the country never before possessed. 

For many years, while living in Boston, I had an opportunity of 
knowing this man Brandeis. I have heard him on more than one occa- 
sion addresss the Central Labor Union in Boston. He is, without a doubt, 
an exceptionally clever lawyer. He is also, without any doubt, an ex- 
ceptionally dangerous enemy of the crooked trust magnates, and in gen- 
eral the foe of the enemies of organized labor. Why, some years ago, it 
was considered nothing for a labor union in Boston, when in trouble and 
without any money, to go ask Louis Brandeis to plead the case, and he 
was never found wanting, and his advice and judgment freely given. 
He was not then, perhaps, as big a man as he is today or as well known 
throughout the country, yet he was well known to the toiling masses of 
Massachusetts. In general, he was always the friend of the underdog. 
He never stood with the big fish, eating up the little fish. This is the 
kind of a man he is. 

Now, then, why is there an investigation or a public hearing on this 
man as to whether or not he should be appointed as a member of the Su- 
preme Court? No one seems to know why. Never before did we hear 
of a special investigation or hearing on the appointment of a member to 
the Supreme Court. This is the first time in the history of this country, 
that we can remember, an investigation made and a public hearing given, 
and the right given to an individual from any place to come in before 
this committee of the Senate and protest against the appointment of a 
man for this position. Some claim that the opposition comes because 
he is a Jew, or of Jewish extraction. This is not so. This is only an 
ignorant explanation. This has nothing to do with the case. The real 
secret as to the opposition of the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis by the 
United States Senate is because the trusts and labor haters—the big 
fellows who are trying to crush organized labor, and the masses—know 
that if Mr. Brandeis gets into the Supreme Court he will do things in 
the interest of the toilers, if it is possible for him to do so, and that he 
will make the criminal, law-breaking trusts jump into the ring and abide 
by the laws of the nation, which they are at present trampling down. 
It makes the average individual somewhat disgusted to see the trickery 
of the game. Somewhere about four years ago Justice White of New 
Orleans was appointed Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
by Taft, who was then President. White was a Democrat from Louisi- 
ana and entitled to no consideration from the Republican President Taft. 
The Republican national administration could not claim that they were 
endeavoring to capture the State of Louisiana, because that would be 
ridiculous, as Louisiana is a rock-bound Democratic State. Therefore, 


I SUPPOSE you are all reading about the investigation that is being 
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there were no sound, solid, reason why this man White should be ap- 
pointed Chief Justice by a Republican President, but he was appointed 
by President Taft, and confirmed by a Republican Senate, and not one 
word was said about him. The country did not know anything about 
him until after he was appointed and confirmed. There was no talk 
about an investigation or public hearing, and so it is with the appoint- 
ment of all the other members of the Supreme Court that we can remem- 
ber of who were appointed to the bench. Justice Hughes, Governor of 
New York, was appointed to the Supreme Court, and not one word as to 
an investigation. At the time White was appointed there were several 
trusts that had been declared illegal, under the Anti-Sherman Trust Law, 
such as the American Tobacco Company, which controls the United 
Cigar Stores (which institution is endeavoring to destroy the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ Union) the Standard Oil Company, and several others. They had 
been ordered by the court to disband, but it was pointed out to them by 
the very wise attorneys which they were capable of employing, that they 
could organize into different companies in different districts and accom- 
plish the same results that they were then accomplishing under one big 
corporation or trust. This they did, and what do we find today? The 
Standard Oil Company controlling more oil wells in this country today 
than they ever did before, and gasoline has gone up from 8 and 9 cents 
a gallon to 28 cents a gallon in some districts. You can not buy the stock 
of the Standard Oil Company fer any money. It is now valued at two 
thousand dollars a share. Before it was disorganized stock was selling 
for less than five hundred dollars a share. The same can be said of the 
American Tobacco Company, and of several of the other trusts. If we 
remember rightly, Justice White, as soon as he was seated in the Su- 
preme Court, was the man who read the words reasonable and unrea- 
sonable trusts into the Anti-Sherman Law; inserted words into the law 
that never existed, giving the right to the court to say, or to the highest 
tribunal to say, that certain trusts were reasonable and other trusts un- 
reasonable. I suppose the reason the Standard Oil Company is doing 
business as it is, and the United States Steel Company, and the American 
Tobacco Company, is because they are, in the opinion of our courts, rea- 
sonable trusts and should be allowed to exist under this bluff form of 
disorganization that was put into effect or practice under Taft’s admin- 
istration and immediately after Justice White was made Chief Justice. 
But there was nothing said about that, for it was all right for Mr. White 
to do these things, but Mr. Brandeis is a dangerous fanatic because he 
made Ballinger, the Secretary of the Interior, resign during Taft’s ad- 
ministration. He made Taft ashamed of himself, practically disgraced 
him while he was still President, because of the fact that he tried to 
cover up what Ballinger was doing when he was robbing the government 
of millions of dollars’ worth of lumber land, giving this land away to the 
lumber trusts for nothing. Yet Brandeis is a dangerous man. We have 
too much harmony and peace and an individual in the Supreme Court 
like Brandeis might disturb the business of that splendid, quiet cham- 
ber. This is why we hear so much against him, but if you will notice 
nearly everyone who has appeared against him were the representatives 
of wealth. Was it not painful to read where ex-President Taft and Sen- 
ator Root appeared before this committee and said that Mr. Brandeis 
should not be appointed to the bench because he was a man who could not 
be depended upon? It is true, Taft could not depend upon Brandeis, be- 
cause he would show him up when wrong. This is the sort of man 
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Mr. Brandeis is, and then he is too much inclined to favor the struggling 
masses of America, and it is better for the monopolists to keep him off 
the bench. However, at this writing we believe Brandeis will be con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. We expect if he is confirmed that 
he will wake things up, but should the Senate attempt to reject him such 
a hue and ery will be heard throughout the country as was never heard 
before, because Mr. Brandeis is one of the few men in his profession 
who, in our judgment, is scrupulously honest and thoroughly sincere. 





trouble with the city officials, so much so that one of the bosses 

working in the street department has told the men that they do 

not have to belong to the union, and the majority of the men in 
this particular yard have quit paying their dues. When a city politi- 
cian who is dependent on the votes of the people for a position takes 
this stand it is pretty raw and we doubt whether or not the mayor and 
other higher officials in that city will stand for this condition. It is 
bad enough to have to contend with this condition of affairs from an 
ignorant employer who knows nothing. The union has materially bene- 
fited those drivers and helpers since they formed their organization 
some three years ago; their pay has been raised and their working con- 
ditions in general have been bettered, and the men do not want to give up 
the union, but, of course, they have to acquiesce to the wish of the boss. 
Of course, these poor men think they have to do this in order to hold 
their jobs. However, the International Union has acted upon this mat- 
ter and the General Executive Board has endorsed a strike involving 
150 men working in this department. This action on the part of the 
General Executive Board was unanimous, and we do not propose to allow 
any city, whose officials are supported by the tax payers and by the 
people to tell us that we have no right to belong to an organization of 
labor, or that we would be better off not to belong to an organization 
of labor. The strike has not yet been put into effect, as Brother James 
Boyle, who is the active business agent of the local union, intends to use 
every possible means to bring about a settlement before putting the 
order into effect, but if the men are forced on strike, we will go the 
limit, at least, in trying to preserve our union in the city department. 


I OCAL No. 108, City Teamsters of Cincinnati, are having some 





Local No. 302, Milk Wagon Drivers of Alameda county, California, 
has been very successful in getting its agreement signed by almost all 
of their employers for whom they work. They have recently put in the 
daylight delivery under their new agreement. However, the employers 
in Berkeley, a suburb of the city of Oakland, and a part of Alameda 
county, in which there are about twenty-five milk wagon drivers who 
are members of our union working, have up to the present time refused 
to sign the agreement. The matter of a strike has been taken up by 
the local union and voted on in the affirmative; the Joint Council of Oak- 
land has approved it and the International Executive Board today ap- 
proved the strike, so that emplovers of Berkeley, Cal., may have a little 
trouble in supplying their trade unless they do business the same as the 
other employers of Alameda county are doing. It would be absolutely 
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useless for us to endeavor to prosper as an International Union, or it 
would be ridiculous for a local union to expect to get along successfully 
if they allowed a small percentage of employers to defy the union, or if 
they should not compel the small percentage of employers to do the same 
as the majority of the employers in so far as granting the working con- 
ditions that the men desire. 





We have been crowded recently in the General Office with applica- 
tions for sanction to strike in different places. We have this year, up 
to the present time, sanctioned every request that has come to us, because 
we find that our local unions are only making requests for sanction to 
strike where they have used every means of bringing about a settlement 
and where the employers are absolutely unfair, and this policy will be 
continued by the General Office; that is, that we shall continue to sanc- 
tion strikes for our unions just as long as our unions are using the good 
judgment that they are recently using—resorting to the strike as a last 
effort to obtain conditions and refusing to strike where there is little 
chance of winning. Keep up this good, conservative policy, and you 
may rest assured that the International will do its part. 





The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local Union No. 584 of New York City 
are again organizing and holding rousing, enthusiastic meetings. The 
General President, while in New York City recently, paid a visit to the 
local union and addressed its meeting, as did also Brother William Neer 
of Chicago. The membership of this union attending this meeting were 
surely the kind of union men one likes to meet. They paid strict atten- 
tion to the remarks of the officers of the International Union and from 
every outward sign demonstrated their determination to keep on fight- 
ing until they have made perfect their local. We want to say one thing 
for the milk wagon drivers, that wherever we have organized them they 
always stuck to the ship until they have made their union; they are one 
class of drivers that are not easily discouraged, and they are one class 
of drivers that surely have a hard fight on their hands with their em- 
ployers. We expect that the union of milk wagon drivers in New York 
will in the near future be one of the banner unions of the International. 





Did you see the report of the General Secretary-Treasurer just 
issued to your local secretary-treasurer? This report shows a balance 
on hand of $232,891.27. Most of this money is in the strike or defense 
fund. We are gradually gaining and building up our organization finan- 
cially. Since our last convention we have gained $21,000.00, although 
we have had to pay all the expenses of the convention, which were very 
heavy, such as railroad fare of the General Officers, printing and publish- 
ing of proceedings, moving of the books in the General Office to San 
Francisco and back, ete. Also the expenses of a meeting of the General 
Executive Board. So, taking all this into consideration, it seems to me 
that we have every reason to rejoice at the financial condition of our 
organization. 

Our books have just been audited by the Trustees and also by an 
expert accountant. 
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The railway brotherhoods have now established a publicity bureau 
in self-defense; the same kind of a bureau that the railroad corporations 
have established with which Luke Grant was supposed to be connected 
and for which he was recently censured by Frank P. Walsh. The pub- 
licity bureau of the brotherhoods is digging up some pretty rich stuff. 
It would be a great deal better for the railroads that it be not published. 
For instance, it exposes the connection and controlling interests of the 
Pennsylvania railroad in the following item, showing you the power of 
one road and the influence that it has in the transportation life of the 
nation: 

“This single railway corporation—the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany—owns directly a majority interest in the stock of thirty-eight 
companies, and its holdings, combined with those of its subsidiaries, 
give it a majority interest in nine more companies. The subsidiaries 
of the Pennsylvania, exclusive of the Pennsylvania company, own a di- 
rect majority interest in the stock of forty-seven transportation com- 
panies. The Pennsylvania company owns a majority of the capital 
stock of twenty-seven roads and through the holdings of its subsidiaries 
has a controlling interest in twelve others through stock ownership. 
Thus the total majority holdings of the Pennsylvania system comprise 
133 roads.” 





FROM GEORGE P. WEST. 


not increase the cost to the laborer 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


no good if wages were universally 
increased because labor would be 
obliged then to pay that much 
more for his product. It would 
be a sort of attempt to lift one’s 
self by one’s boot straps. Well, 
there are several considerations 
that figure. 

“In the first place, it is not clear 
by any means that industrial 
profits are not excessive. To the 
degree that they are, an increase 
in wages would be at the expense 
of excessive profit. In the second 
place, it is very probable that in- 
creased wages would result in in- 
creased productivity, on the theory 
that to the degree that underpaid 
and therefore undervitalized work 
people receive larger earnings, 
their industrial efficiency would be 
enhanced. 

“Finally, the assumption of a 
universal and simultaneous rise 
in wages is fantastic. That is not 
the way industrial betterment 
moves. It takes place from one 
occupation to another, and does 


as a consumer in the same pro- 
portion as his income rises as a 
producer. 

“The doctrine that an increase 
of wages would not benefit the la- 
borer because it would add to his 
consumption outlays in the same 
measure that it adds to his income 
—that doctrine is not accepted by 
economists at this day.” 

It was on the same occasion that 
Prof. Hollander said: 

“Any effective attack on the evil 
of poverty means first of all a de- 
cided revulsion of public opinion 
in favor of trade unionism.” 





The trade union movement of 
America has been the means of 
freeing the minds and the souls of 
men. That is its greatest service 
to humanity. The spirit of the 
trade union movement has made 
straight the bent back; it has made 
of the one formerly a mere sup- 
pliant for favors a free individual, 
unafraid, calmly and insistently 
demanding justice; it has freed the 
wills of men. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—A few 
words from Teamsters’ Union No. 
23 of Minneapolis. 

We are progressing rapidly con- 
sidering the conditions in this city. 
Some of the team owners are hir- 
ing union men, but the Transfer 
Men’s Association is still fighting 
us. Prospects for the coming sea- 
son are very bright, and there is 
a chance for a large improvement. 

Minneapolis needs an organizer 
this spring very badly, as I believe 
this city can be organized 100 per 
cent. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
GEO. P. CARSON, 
Local Union No. 23. 





AUGUSTA, GA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let you know that Lo- 
cal No. 293 is still on the job, and 
the prospects are good for the 
teamsters and chauffeurs of Au- 
gusta, Ga. March, the third month, 
signifies that we shall march ahead. 
Keep up the good work so well be- 
gun in 1916. One hundred is our 
mark, and we hope to get there, or 
even do better if we can. March 
blows cold winds, April brings 
warm showers, and these showers 
bring forth May flowers. 

Brother E. G. Corsey was 
crowned with glory last Sunday by 
being unanimously elected to go to 
Savannah, Ga., to attend the Geor- 
gia State Federation. He carried 
the same honor from Local No. 293 
last year. Fraternally yours, 

E. A. OWEN, 
Local Union No. 293. 
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EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let the readers know 
how Local No. 361 is getting along. 
We desire to say that we are get- 
ting along fine and had great suc- 
cess with our new scale, having 
secured a closed shop agreement, 
so if any man who drives a team 
does not want to belong to Local 
No. 361, he had better stay away 
from East Liverpool, for the boys 
will make it hot for him. We now 
have a membership of 135. On the 
first of April, 1915, we just had 
enough members to hold our char- 
ter. We were there to win and we 
did win, and with our shoulders to 
the wheel we will continue to win. 
We intend to give a banquet in the 
near future. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
P. V. BURFORD, 
Business Agent Local No. 361. 








That all jitney bus drivers of 
San Francisco will shortly be in 
the Jitney Bus Operators’ Union 
and present a solid front against 
the attempt being made to legis- 
late the jitneys off Market street, 
is the opinion of the officers of the 
Jitney Bus Operators’ Union. 





Washington—Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday, March 15, A. F. 
of L. Secretary Frank Morrison 
has received $95,243.67 for the 
benefit of the Danbury hatters. 
This money represents the pay of 
one heur’s labor on January 27 by 
the unionists contributing. 








